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ABSTRACT 



This report describes the work of a college-wide 



committee on enrollment management appointed in the spring of 1988 at 
Arapahoe Community College (ACC) , in Colorado, to investigate causes 
of student attrition. Chapter 1 lists the main points considered by 
the committee in their research, including a definition of student 
persistence, the requirements of a data collection system, student 
and college characteristics that affect retention, characteristics of 
successful and unsuccessful retention projects, and possible courses 
of action. This chapter also briefly reviews several articles used by 
the committee in developing its approach. Chapter 2 provides data on 
ACC's early alert system, in v;hich instructors identify high risk 
students early in the term and contact these students by letter or 
phone, while chapter 3 identifies the characterist: of these high 
risk students, including whether they are of monority status, in the 
24 or under age group, and enrolled full-time. Chapter 4 describes a 
follow-up study of no-shows to identify potential problem areas in 
the application/admissions process; while chapter 5 presents reasons 
that fall 1988 students gave for withdrawing, including conflicts 
with work, family illness, or transportation problems. Chapter 6 
contains data from a survey of electronics students, including 
reasons for enrolling, grades received, and factors which contributed 
to withdrawal or failure. Chapter 7 describes a pilot survey designed 
to determine why students v/ho attended in fall 1987 did not return in 
spring 1988; and chapter 8 provides data on retention for the 1987-88 
and 198r-89 school years, indicating percentages of returning 
students by gender, educational goal, ethnicity, employment status, 
enrollment status, and ma^or. Finally, chapter 9 lists the enrollment 
management committee's seven recommendations to improve student 
retention during 1989-90. (JMC) 
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INTOCXJQCTiai AND ACW«WI£[X32ffiMIS 



Spring Semester, 1988, the President arointed a special cx)llege-wide 
committee on enrollment management to investigai:e the reasoiis for student 
attrition at Arapahoe Community College and to begin to develop 
strategies to iirprove retention, 

This report enconpasses the activities undertaken by the EnrolliDent 
Management Committee for the 1988-89 academic year. There is a chapter 
devoted to each of the particular activities developed by the Committee; 
a general conclusion of the ccanmittee's findings for 1988-89; and 
recoranendations for continued retention program enhancements for 1989-90 • 

The Enrollment Management Committee members are listed below. Each 
munber has made major contributions to the project, 

Manfred Brancard Dave Hunt, Chairman 

Corrinne Erase Don Ina 

Don Carson Linda Lujan 

Betty Dysart Lin Newell 

Sharon Hart n-icfm Sorensen 
Colleen Heldt 

Extra appreciation goes to Thom Sorensen for the excellent quality of 
the graphs, and to Linda Uijan for producing the final copy of the 
report. 
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CHMTER 1 - RESEARCH CN STUDOW RBTOMnCN 



IXiring a survey of the current literature on retention of hi^ risk 
students, several factors, issutis, and ideas emerged as critical focal 
points for the ACC project. Tnose points are outlined here. 

Following the outline is a brief review of several articles that were 
especially conpelling to the Enrollment Management Canmittee during our 
planning process. 



KEV POINIS TO OCNSIEBl FOR 
SIUOEOT RBTENraON E5?CaBCr 



I. Stucient Persistence 



A. Sti^ent Persistence is defined in the following ways: 

* Persistence to coirpletion of degree/certificate 

* Persistence to conpletion of course or term 

* Persistence to attairjtient of a personal goal short of a 
degree or certificate 

B. Student persistence can be measured by a stated goal. Based 
on this observation, schools need to develop a "tracking 
system" to determine: 



* niose who declare degree/certificate ~ do they 
coaplete? 

* Those viho select course (s) /term — do they catplete? 

* Those v«io select based on their stated goal if not 
degree or certificate (e.g. personal interest, job 
i^xgrade, etc.) — do they complete? 

II. Data Oollection 



A. A Data Collection System Must Include: 

* Educational goal, degree/certificate, najor, intention 
to transfer, stated duration of stay, anc3/or courses 
intending to cortplete in order to satisfy goal if less 
than degree/certificate 

* Demographics of age, gender, ethnic origin, handicapping 
condition (s) , enployment status (hours per week), 
educational bacJ^ound, address (zip code area), 
financial aid status, and marital status 

* No-show students who apply, but do not enroll 

* Students \Aio apply/register, but drop within the 
add/drqD period (not officially enrolled for term). 
Reasons for drop recorded. 

* Students vrtio withdraw after the add/drxDp period 
(officially enrolled with a "W" recorded) . Reasons for 
withdrawal recorded. 

* True undeclared majors — long-term vs. one-term 
undeclareds 
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CHAFTER 1 



IT. Data Oollecticai (cxxitinued) 

A. Data Collection System Must Include: (continued) 

* ASSET test scores 

* Academic load per student 

B, Proposed Data Collection Strategies and Reports to be 
Generated: 

* Percentage of non-returners from term to term (separated 
by student demographics/characteristics) 
Percentage of no-show students each term 
Percentage of non^-corrpleters based on educational goal 
(e.g., degree/certificate, personal, skills upqrade, 
transfer) 

* Attrition reports using student goal as benchmark: 

1. degree/certificate seekers conpared to those who 
complete 

2. non-degree seekers (transfer, skills upgrade, 
personal interest) ; courses identified as 
satisfying a goal compared to courses actually 
conpleted 

III. Factors Affecting Retention 

A. Characteristics of Non-Persisters/High-Risk Students: 

* low academic achievement/ability 

* Limited educational aspirations 

* Inadequate financial resources 

* Indecisive about vnaj or/career goal 

* Economically disadvantaged/financially in need 

* Cdmmuter student 

* Adult student lacUng self-confidence, academic skills 

* Not involved one-to-one with other students, faculty 
other members of college community ' 

B. Negative Cairpos Characteristics: 

Inadequate academic advising 
Inadequate financial aid and/or part-tinie jobs 
Inadequate contact between faculty and students 
Inadequate curricular offerings 

Inadequate support, services, leai-ning centers, career 
planning, counseling 



* 
* 
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CHAPTER 1 

IV. Suooessful vs UnsucoGssful Project Characteristics 

A. A Successful Project: 

* Has an active project leader with hic^ accountability 

* Has a distinct chaitpion (other than project leader) : 
President, vice President, Dean 

* Has a broad base of support at all levels 

* Has sufficient resources: dollars and people 

* Has a few, siitple, nanageable goals 
Has a clear and sufficient planning period 



* Actively involves tiie student 
B. An Unsuccessful Project: 



* Has one or more changes in leadership 

* Has no distinction between leader/chaitpion 

* Has dOTplex goals 

* Has no apparent benefits 

* Has unclear strategies 

* Has ti^t/insufficient resources 
^ Passively involves the student 

* Has no time allocated for planning 

V, Action Programs 

A. Retention Programs: 

* Increase faculty/staff awareness of need for retention 
strategies 

* Use early registration to allow time for analysis of 
student demograjiiics 

Develop orientations prior to and during registration 
Initiate academic advising prior to and during 
registration 

* Advise new/continuing students to declare major at time 
of registration 

* Pro\^ide career counseling for "undecideds" 

* Provide academic support services 

* Use a "needs assessment" early to focus on j ob 
needs/career orientation 

* Use Early Alert system, focusing on students with high 
risk profiles as determined by demograjiiic data 

B. Key ''Early Alert" Programs: 

* Make quality of student life a campus-wide concern 

* Determine early why students are there, vtot their goals 
are, and > A'^ are they going to acconplish those goals? 
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CHMTER 1 

V. Acticn Pixjgrajiis (cOTtinued) 

B. F^y "Early Alert" Programs: (continued) 

* Monitor at incremental stages how students are doing 
establishing chec)qx)ints along the way 

* Identify, from data collected, those students fittina 
the hi^ risk profile ' 

* Engage high risk students in the retention program 

C. Intervention Programs: 

* Advise with "undeclareds" during semester to change to 
ma^ or/degree/cert i ficate 

* Advise with "transfers" durirsg semester to discuss 
transfer prograiT3 

* Provide Advisement Center for academic/career advising 
and counseling during the semester 

* Use Early Alert system, foraising on students with poor 
attendance/grades as identified by instructors 

* Work with "non pay" students to identify financial 
aid/work studsy candidates 

Use peer tutors/mentors to provide additional support 
Develop academic skills course (College Survival) 
Develc^ and utilize an on-going monitoring system 
Identify and analyze "high risk" courses, determining 
what attributes contribute to their attrition rate 
Use a degree/certificate audit to inform students of 
their progress toward goals 



* 
* 

* 
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CHAPTER 1 

Some issues/factors were noteworthy due to the innovative viewpoint of 
the authors The following pages are a svTtmary of articles wliicii 
contained either a cammonly held or an irinovative view, 

Billson, Janet Mancini and Tterry, Ifargaret Bracks "A STUEENT RETENTION 
MDOEL FOR HIGHER EEUCATICN", College atri University 
Sumner '87: 62: 290-305 

This study detennined that student ijTvolvement on campus was a 
significant factor to retaining students . ihis involved a consistent 
program of contacting (advising) students at points during enrollment; 
discussion of career choice; academic troubleshooting for students in 
academic distress; identification of early problems; and a strong 
faculty advisement training program. 

Bi£lop, John B. "AN DirrrAL ASSESSMENT OF A OOUNSELING CHWER'S RDIE IN 
RETENncW, Journal of m^ lege Student. P^r^noi , ^ i^u, m 

Sumner '86: 27: 461-462 

Found that 86% of students who had identifiable "retention issues" and 
sought counseling enrolled the next term. Also, only 3% of the 
students who did not re-enroll did so voluntarily. 

Developed retention strategies based on the Itiage Model: "A 
battlefield with three groups of wounded: the wounded who, regardless 
of what you do for them, will die; the wounded who, regaxxiless of how 

Ji: .F^^ ^' "^^^^ if do nothing for them; and 

the third group of wounded who, if tliey receive ijtimediate and intensive 
care, will surviv^e, but if they don't they won't." 

IXikfis, F. and Goither, G. "A C3VMHJS dUSTER PROGRAM: EFFECTS IN 
. H^ICTENCE AND ACAESMIC raRPCRMANCE", Oollecie and TTniv^r^ii^, 
Winter '84: 59: 150-166 

This concept eiiphasized placirng freshmen students in a series of 
classes together to promote identity and socialization. The concept of 
personalized education through student interaction in the classroom, 
student-to student, and between students and faculty has been siiown to 
reduce attrition. 

Ferguson, J.M. "DEVEIDPING A ERAMEW:»K PC8R STUEENT REniNTTCN: A CHALLENGE 
TO TRAOmONAL ENRDIIMENT APPROACHES", l^SmJoumal 
Fall '86: 24: 2-9 ~' 

Retention should focus on meeting the needs of students. An 
institution must: be able to change to meet those needs. If traditional 
approaches are not working, then an institution should analyze the 
needs of students and develop non-traditional solutions that address 
the problems. 
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CHAETER 1 

Also, an institution should not be "scrambling" for new students if 
^ot ret^H. the ones it has. of particula? not^ ^ulJS^Se fa^^ 
SJn ^ institution sLx ti^ns more to recruit a nS^ s?u22 

f.^ a continuing student. In a time of limited ^LSSSS 
that face should motivate every institution tr, how^^I £«£.ources, 

percentage Of those resources to ^dSS reSon °^ ' ^'^^^^ 

Ihis article identified categories of students: 

1. Persisters - students who continue their enrolUnent from 

semester to semester 

2. Non-Persisters - students who discontinue their enrollment from 

one semester to the next 

a. Attainers - students who leave higher education prior to 
b qtnrw>„^o graduation, but who have achieved their goal 

b. Stop-outs - students who temporarily interrunt their 

^ enrollment with the intent to return* 

S* 5 ~ students who leave one institution for another 

d. Drop-outs - students who discontinue and do not rStSS^ 

^LtX^^ and 
S^S";ach"g^p\^^^^ °^ enabl^^iiTftutL't^ 

3?^h then develop a retention plan for each qrouo 

with a focus on those strategies that would be most effSv^Tn 

^UTt^rt^' t^ Z"^'^ n - ™JlS'ea^^S: 

persisrer group to the persister group. 

Hie authors identified several techniques for student retention: 

allege-wide philosophy to meet student 

" SS^1S«ir^^^r'^'''" °" ^ 

4. Guidance Activities (e.g., re-entry workshops, career exolorat ion ^ 
specialized Distrii^ution (taJdng Lrvices to ^S^11^S^£ 
from students off-caitpus) v^j.j.e(jting oata 

S™clSy°alSSe,'''^' °' ^ -^^^^ 

sSeJ^SSiTv "9feric" retention strategies ah«e, the authors 

of^on^SsJS: ^''"■V"-r!<eting appr^ches for the f^ gr^ps 
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CHAPTER 1 



1. Attainers (actiieved goal without graduatina) — excellent 
potential to recall via cross-selling (e.g. if they took geology, 
inform them of additional geology courses coning up) 

2. Stop-Out (good potential group) ~ help to identify ard overcome 
barriers so they can return to school 

3. Transfex (not as promising) ~ should not discourage "positive" 
transfers, but try to attract summer returns; if they're a 
"negative" transfer student, try to detemdne why, and identify 
alternatives and solutions 

Hartley, Maurice P. "TI.E.L-P FTR STUIXNIS: UNIVERSIIY'S ACTTCN APPROACH 
TO INCREASING SIUDEOT RBrENTEClN" , Oolleqe and Uhiversit v 
Fall '87: 63: 80-94 

Identified and interviewed low achievers/high-risk dropouts; found that 
these students were unclear on career goals. Also found that these 
students needed tutoring because they had underestimated the difficulty 
of college classes. Finally, found that these students felt that on- 
going, consistent advising during college stay would be beneficial. 

Webb, E.M. "REl-ENTION AND EXCELUWCE ■mRDOGH STOEENT INVDIWEMBNT- A 
LEADERSHIP POLE FOR SHJESSNT AFEACRS", NASPA Jo urnal 
Spring '87: 24: 6-11 

Ihe study noted a deci-ease in the pool of traditional students ( 18- 
24 years old), and a need to emphasize retaining those enrolled 
Analyzed factors for successful retention of this student population 
and revealed the followLng factors: 

Effective academic and career counseling 

Participation in campus activities 

Friendship of at least one faculty or staff member 

Proper institutional fit 

Full-time attendance 

Visible progress towaru goal 

Both quality and quantity of student involvement in the program can be 
measured by these factors. It's interesting to note that in this 
student population the full-tiine student is the one most liJcely to be 
involved and to succeed. 

Accordirig to the author, the first term xu the most critical term. If 
the student becanes involvai and motivated, (s)he is more likely to 
stay. Two factors that can contribute to success are the use of 
advisement groups during the first term and the fostering of student 
participation in the classroom. In order to make first term success 
more likely, first year classes should be taught by the finest 
instructors. 



CHAPTER 1 



Soi^ f^nii / Classroom focus, out-of-class prograrns and services 
should involve a systematic progi-am of guidance /advisement, effective 
student activities, traLning of faculty adviso^, aiTSidii S^i^r 
students are attracted to the school, and why they leave 
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Billson, Janet Mancmi and Terry, Margaret Brooks "A SIUDENT RETENTION 
MDDBL FOR HIQER EHJCATEON", C ollsr^e and Tmiv^r^ify ^^^"O" 
Summer '87: 62: 290-305 

Bishop, John B. "AN INITIAL ASSESSMENT OF A OXJNSELING CENTER'S ROLE IN 
RETENTION", Journal of College Studt:>nt PersonnP.I 
Summer '86: 27: 461-462 

Dukes, F. and Goither, G. "A CAMEUS OUSTER PROGRAM: EFFECTS IN 
PERSISTENCE AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE", College an d Tlniv^r^il-v 
Winter '84: 59: 150-166 ^' 

Ferguson, J.M. "DEVEIOPING A FRAMEWORK FOR SIUDENT RETENTION: A CHAUENGE 
TO TRADITIONAL ENROLLMENT APPROACHES", NASRAJoumal 
Fall '86: 24: 2-9 ' 

Hartley, Maurice P. "H.E.L.P FOR STUDENTS: LNIVERSnY'S ACnON APPROACH 
^XD INCREASING STUDENT RB^E^^•ION", College and TlnivPr^ it-v 
?all '87:* 63: 80-94 

Webb, E.M. "RETENTION AND EXCELLENCE THROUGH SIUDENT INVOLVEJENT' A 
LEADERSHIP ROIE FOR SIUDENT AFFAIRS", NASPA Journal 
Spring '87: 24: 6-11 ' 
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- ERRIiSf KLERT SY3IEM 



ssmicrcR lETTEiyHfWE cctmcis 

I. Description /Prcxsess 

The Early Alert, system was designed to identify students who were 
potential drcp-outs, and offer them solutions that would allow 
them to narain enrolled until they accxanplish their academic 
goals. 

■Ihe process for this segment of Early Alert was to have 
instructors identify hic^ risk students as early as the 
fourth/fifth week of the term, and contact these students by 
letter or phone. The contact shewed the concern of faculty for 
the academic progress of the student, and encouraged the student 
to meet with his/her instructor (see attached memo to faculty and 
exairple of letter) . 

This project was initiated Fall, 1988, ard the following process 
was undertaken: 

* Student rosters with student phone numbers were 
distributed to faculty at the end of the third week of 
classes. 

* Eosters were returned to the Records office with those 
students the instructor wanted contacted highli^ted in 
"red" . 

* letters were generated by office Si^aport Services and 
mailed fran the Records office. 

The Fall 1988 Early Alert timeline was as follows: 

1. Roster (2 sets) ran weekend of Septesriaer 16, 17, 18 

2. Distributed rosters with memo Septenber 19 

3. Rosters witli memos returned Septenber 27 

4. Roster program sent to Office Support Services Sqptenfcer 28 
List also generated from rosters for follcw-up Septanber 28 

5. letters returned to Records office Octctier 3 

6. letters mailed October 4 
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CHAPTER 2 



Results 



latter /HKxie Contacts - Statistics 

nhnt^"^^^^ ^'"^^ ^'^^^ '^^de via letter or 

gione. ihe following grades were received by these students in 
the courses in which they were having diffic^ty (O^le 



A 




32 


( 6 %) 


B 




31 


( 6 %) 


C 




47 


( 9 %) 


D 




36 


( 7 %) 


F 




185 


(35 %) 


W 




160 


(30 %) 


drofped 




18 


( 3 %) 


NG 




9 


( 2 %) 


AU 




1 


( .2%) 


I 




8 


( 1.5%) 


s 




1 


( .2%) 


IP 




5 


( .9%) 



Ehaie CiSTtacts - Statistics 

Fbrty of the 533 contacts were made by phone. The following 
grades were received by this grx^up for Fall, 1988 (-feble 



A 




1 


( 2.5%) 


B 




4 


(10 %) 


C 




2 


( 5 %) 


D 




1 


( 2.5%) 


F 




18 


(45 %) 


W 




11 


(27.5%) 


I 




2 


( 5 %) 


AU 




1 


( 2.5%) 



Keep in mind when reviewing these statistics that the numbers 
repr^^t "contacts", not students. Some students wer^conSS 

JkL^?n,^.°? therefore the statistics somewhat 

Skew the number of actual students involved. 

Retention - Statistics 

Of the 533 contacts, 183 students (undi^licated count) either 
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camPTER 2 

I III. OGnnents /Recxsnieiidations 

Spring 1989 

I For ttie Sprii'>g Seniester, the sanie process was followed for Early 

■ Alert letters and fAione calls with the following modifications: 

I * In addition to the standard initial letter , the 

I instructors were given the oj^rtunity to send letters 

to students enrolled in sessions other than 15-week, 

■ first 7 1/2-week, and first lo-week sessions. The 
I timing of the initial letter is not useful for last 7 

1/2-week, last 10-week, and sotie other non-standard 
H sessions. Ihe process for this was to have forms 

I available in each of the Division Offices for the 

* instrucix>r to fill out the student's name, SS#, course 

prefix number, section, and instructor name. These 
I forms were submitted to the Reoord's Office and letters 

■ were sent. Ihe last day to siAanit lists was i^ril 7. A 

memo to this effect was sent to instructors in February. 

g * A follow-up list of contacted students was sent to 

instructors for verification of those vAio actually 
responded. This will be used to determine the student 

■ response rate. 



IV. Future Reoonmendations 

Ihe students identified as hic^ risk by instructors may need 
special college services such as financial assistance, counseling, 
tutoring, etc. An information sheet to outline these sei-vices 
will be developed and will be included along with the letter from 
the instructor. 

Ihe committee will approach Phi Iheta Kappa with the idea of 
establishing a special mentor/tutor relationship with these 
students. 

Ihe Committee is also considering a follow-up letter to be sent to 
high-risk students vAao failed/withdrew to re-interest them in 
attending ACC. 
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15 



18 



D— 6 . 9% 




W—30 . 7% 



Number of contacts = 633 
Other: NG. AU. I. S. IP 



GraiJ^ fieceived by High-Risk Students 




Reteriliion of High^Risk Students 
■ Contacted by ■wS^r^ltter,'' * 




Enroll/Not Enroll Spring 1989 

Head Count = 183 
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MEWD TO EAOJIHY 



TO: 
FKM: 



CATB: 



Faculty, Lecturers 

Dave Hunt, Chainnan 

Enrol Invent Managenvent Committee 

August 26, 1988 



As part of the College's program to identify and assist students 
who would be potential "drc^ outs" for Fall Semester, we are asking your 
assistance in this retention effort as follows: 



1. You will receive a special class roster the fourth or 
fifth week of the tenn. On this roster you will be able 
fjo identify students vrtio you feel are not progressing 
academically in your class, and therefore should be 
contacted by letter of your concern, Ihis letter will 
encourage students to contact you for further 
assistance. 

2. If you prefer to phone the students rather than have a 
letter sent, you may do so, Rione numbers will be 
listed on the rosters. 

3. The rosters will need to be returned to the Records 
Off ice where the letter wi 1 1 be generated through 
Wordgraphics and mailed. 



The research is very clear that one of the most significant 
ingredients of retention is personal contact between student and 
instructor. This is one way we can ertphasize special interest in those 
students v*io may not be showing up for classes or other related academic 
problems. Thanks for your help! 
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TO: All Facailty and Lecturers 

HRCK: Enrollment Management Committee/Dave Hunt 

RE: "Early Alert" Retention 

The attached rosters are to be used to indicate students who you 
feel are not progressing academically in your class and therefore could 
be contacted by letter or jiione. Please do the following: 

1. Circle in red on your rosters those students you want 
contacted. 

2. Indicate on the bottom of this memo v^iether you \^ant a letter 
sent OR you prefer to phone the students yairself . 

3. Return the rosters, with this memo, to either your Division 

Office or the Records office by , We 

will not be able to mail letters for rosters returned after 
this date. Whether you want to phone students or want 
letters sent, please turn in your rosters. They will be used 
for statistical follow-up. 

4. The duplicate set of rosters is for your records. If you are 
riioning students, you will need the second set for student 
phone numbers. 

The letter that will be sent will read as follows: 
Dear (student name) , 

I am contacting you because of my concern about your academic progress 
in (course) . Your instructor is interested in talking with you 
about successful completion of the course, and I would encourage you to 
contact your instructor directly. In case you do not have the 
instructor's office phone number or office hours, the department phone 
number is listed below. 

Sincerely, 

Don Yeager 

Vice President for Instruction 
and Student Services 

(Instructor Name) 

(Department, Department Hione #) 

Please indicate your preference and return with rosters 

SEND LETTER I WILL PHONE STUDENTS 



Instructor Name (please print) 
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SftMPLE OF lETIER 
SENT TO aHJEBUS 



irx3?ess/iiir 
auVRec e 



§ (stuJent) 
Dear @ (student): 



I am contacting you because of my concern about your academic prooress in 
LcSS^'coJi^ instructor is interested i/ talkS^^^tf 
sucoe^fui completion of the course, and I would encourage you to contact 
your instructor dir^ly. m case you do not have the ins?rSSS^ 



Sincerely, 



Don Yeager 

Vice President for Instruction 
and Student Services 

6 (Instructor's name) 

§ (department) , 797-§ (d^artment phone#) 
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CKAPTER 2 



INHUMATION SHEET DEVEEDPED FCK 
FUIURE nOUSICN WHH lETHR SENT TO STOEEWT 

SERVICES AVAILABLE AT ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

SeifiiSHonli'^^ ^ students in meeting 

nSit^STthfS^^' ^^)^'3e you to contact any of ^fS^ 
a? £y "^^^ ^ mfonnation or resources to aid yZ^ 

^"S^SfSa'in'iTf "^"f'""^ appointn^t with one of our 

S?;J??on^ 1 trained counselors. They can assist you in career or 
educational planning. An additional service is the availab^ i^ Z 
aptitude, interest, or career inventories that are u^S t^asstst vl 

can meet with a counselor who can assist you in settina a r-^anJi^ 
educational career plan. Call 797-5. .1 for app^Sn?^ realistic 

at 797 „884. Please mention your :jiterest in the PTK Mentor Program 
mfonnation, or to make an appoinSr^t, pleas^^lf 7^08 ^""^ 
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OftPTER 3 



- HIGH RISK aiUEENT PRDFIIE 



DescariptiaVProcess 



II. 



Ihe Early Alert system of identifying hic^i risk students to be 
sent letters of concern from faculty also allowed for recognition 
of personal characteristics that would be helpful in identifvincj 
students that may potentially drop from classes. 

Results 



Ihe following ten classes tad the highest number of 
responses. It should be noted that these classes were not 
necessarily the ones with which students were having the most 
problems. The number of responses is directly related to the 
level of instructor participation. 



PSY 101 
SOC 101 
ENG 121 
MAT 115 
MAT 114 



68 
15 
15 
14 
13 



B. Gender (Table 4, page 27) 



ENG 111 
MAT 101 
BUS 108 
ACC 211 
MAT 102 



13 
11 

9 
9 
8 



Female 
Male 



- 49.7^ 

- 50.3^ 



C. Ethnicity (Table 4, page 27) 



Black 

Hispanic 

Indian 

Orients] 

White 



- 2.6% 

- 4.1% 

- 4.4% 

- 9.0% 

- 74.4% 



171/344 
173/344 



9/344 
14/344 
15/344 
31/344 
256/344 



D. 



Full Time/Part Time Ettployment (Table 5, page 28) 



Full Time -29.4% 101/344 
Part Time -30.5% 105/344 
Unenployed -30.8% 106/344 

E. Age (Table 5, page 28) 

Age 24 and below - 73% 255/344 
Age 25 and above - 26% 89/344 
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Acimissions Status 



New 

Re-Admit 

Transfer (credit not transferred) 
Transfer (credit transferred) 
Transfer 



63.4% 
19.2% 
1.2% 
4.1% 
12.2% 



218/344 
66/344 
4/344 
14/344 
42/344 



Full Tijtie/ Part Time Enrollment (O^le 6, page 29) 

12 to 18 Hours - 58.4% 201/344 
1 to 11 Hours - 39.0% 134/344 

Registration Type (Table 6, page 29) 

Continuing 
New 

Re-Admit 

Transfer (credit not transferred) 
Transfer (credit transferr^) 
Transfer 



45.1% 
33.4% 
11.3% 
1.2% 
4.1% 
12.2% 



155/344 
115/344 
39/344 
4/344 
14/344 
42/344 



High School Graduation Year 



1948 to 1984 - 30? 
1985 - 1988 - 57? 



103/344 
196/344 



Educ-tional Goal (Table 7, page 30) 

i-^^gree or Certificate 
Personal Interest 
Job 

Transfer to Another College 
Unknown 

Majors (Table 7, page 30) 

Unknown 
Business 

Undeclared Humanities 
Nursing 
Accounting 

Business Administration 
Electronics 
Commercial Art 
Medical Lab Technology 



39% 
16% 
2% 
26% 
17% 



137/344 
54/344 
7/344 
88/344 
58/344 



- 55.0% 


188/344 


- 8.1% 


28/344 


- 5.8% 


20/344 


- 4.6% 


16/344 


- 3.0% 


10/344 


- 2.3% 


8/344 


- 2.3% 


8/344 


- 1.7% 


6/344 


- 1.7% 


6/344 
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CHAPTER 3 

Oanraents/Reocranendations 

Ihe profile in the previous section depicted the following 
characteristics of hi^ risk students: 

A. Item #C - Minority students were overrepresented v^en 
cotipared to the regular college population. Oriental 
students, compared to other minority students, were 
overrepresented in the high risk group. 

B. Item #E - ihe traditional aged students (24 and under) were 
hi^ risk at a higher proportion than the regular college 
p<^)ulation. In fact, the student pc^ation aged 24 and 
under was 32.8% of the total pc¥)ulation; whereas, the hi^ 
risk students in this category equaled 74.1%. (Tabl^ 5, page 
28) 

C. Item #G - Ihe full-time/part-time enrollment category 
demonstrated that even though only 22.5% of the college 
population enrolled full time (12 - 18 credit hours), 58.4% 
of the high risk students were full-time students. (T&ble 5 
page 28) 

D. Item #F and #1 - Both items supported items #E and #G which 
indicated that the "traditional "-aged student who was 
enrolled full time was at high risk. 

Based on these observations, faculty and advisors need to be aware 
of these groups, and strategies need to be developed to identify 
and assist these students. 

It is recommended that future studies determine how many of the 
high risk students are high school graduates. 
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Fall 



. ' * ''■ir.'\ 



Male— 50.3% 




^^^^ Female— 49 . 7% 



Male~37.8% 




Female~62.2% 



High-Risk 



Total Student Pop 



While— 74.4% 




Oriental— 9.0% 

Indian— 4 . 4% 

Hispanic— 4. 1% 
Black— 2.6% 
Unreported— 5 . 5% 



Whlte-82.6% 




Oriental— 2.9% 
Indian— 1 .3% 
Hispanic— 4.5% 

Black— 1 . 2% 

Unreported— 7.6% 



30 



High Risk - 344 
Total Pop. -7050 



High-Risk 



Total Student Pop 
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Profiles of High-~Risk Students and 
Total Student Population 
Fall 1988 



Full time Employment— 32 . 4% 



Part time Employment — 33 . 7% 




Unknown~34 . 0% 

Part time Employment— 18. 2% 




Full time Employment— 50 . 9% 



High-Risk 



Unemployed— 2 1.2% Reported— 9 . 6% 

Total Student Pop . 



00 



Age 24 and below— 74. 1% 



Age 25 and alwve— 67 . 2% 
Age 25 and alx)V6--25 . 9% 




Age 24 and below— 32 . 8% 



32 



High-Risk 



Total Student Pop 



High Risk - 344 
Total Pop. -7050 
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Fall 1988 



12 -18 Hours— 58.4% 




19 + Hours— 2.6% 



1-11 Hours— 75.7% 



1-11 Hours~39.0% 




12-18Hours~22.5% 



19 + Hours—1.8% 



High-Risk 
Full/Part Time Enrollment 

Continuing— 45 . 3% 



New— 33.7% 




Transfer— 9.6% 
Re-admitt— 1 1 .3% 
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High Risk - 344 
Total Pop. - 7050 



High-Risk 
Registration Type 



Total Student Pop . 
Full/Part Time Enrollment 

Continuing— 45 . 5% 



CM 



New— 27.1% 




Transfer— 14.3% 
Re-admitt— 13.2% 



Total Student Pop . 
Registration Type 



Degree/Certificate~39 . 8% 



Profiles of High-'Risk Studertts and 
Total Student Population 
i^aii 1388 



Personal Interest— 15 . 7% 

Job Related— 2.0% 




Personal Interest—IS . 3% 
Unknown--16.9% 



Job Related— 9.1% 



Transfer— 25.6% Transfer— 14.3% 




Degree/Certificate— 38 . 4% 



High-Risk 



Unknown— 19.9% 



Total Student Pop 



o 
n 



Declared— 39 . 2% 




Undeclared— 60 . 8% 



High-Risk 



High Risk - 344 
Total Pop. -7050 



Declared— 45 . 8% 




Undeclared— 64.2% 



Total Student Pop 
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CHAPTER 4 - NO-SHCW POLLDWKJP 



I. Descripticay Process 

Following up on no/shavs was <ion& to discover the reasons students 
applied for admission but did not shew up for classes, ihrough 
this study we hoped to gain insight into potential problem areas, 
and therefore work to correct them. 

The process began approximately five weeks after the beginning of 
the Fall Semester, 1988. A letter and card were sent to all 
applicants for that semester who failed to enroll in classes or 
enrolled but dropped prior to the end of the add/drop period. ' The 
enclosed card allowed each applicant to indicate his/her reason (s) 
for not attending, and to return the postage-paid to ACC (see 
attached exanples of letter and card) . 

An added cotponent for Fall, 1988 was to follow up and send each 
of the no-show applicants registration materials for the Spring 
Semester, 1989. ot.i.iiiy 

II. Results 

There were 1372 no-shows for Fall Semester, 1988 (Table 8 page 
34). Each student was sent the letter with the response card 
enclosed. Three hundred and twenty cax6s were returned (23%) . 

Responses to the six questions on the card were as follows 
(NOTE: more than one response was allowed.): (Table 9, pone 35) 



1. Course (s) were not offered: 12 

2. Course(s) were closed or cancelled: 35 

3. Job hours conflict: 81 

4 . Financial : 3^03 

5. Enrolled at another institution: 49 



6. Other: 



112 



Of the responses indicating closed or cancelled classes, six 
students specifically stated they were interested in off-campus 
courses. No one course or Division showed an inordinate number of 
responses. 

Students enrolled at other institutions had a broad variety of 
alternate choices. The greatest number of students were enrolled 
at Metropolitan State College (9) , follcwed by Community College 
of Aurora (7) , University of Colorado, Denver (5) , and Red Rocks 
Community College (4). Other institutions had only one or two 
responses. 



CHAPTER 4 



TT. Results (cxDntinued) 

Persons indi'jatiiK7 "otlier" reasons had a v/de variety of comments. 
Ten were overconuTiitted, nine were nKDving, eight had residency 
problaiis. OUier comments with irare than one response were; new 
job (7), child care problems (5), family emergency (5), new baby 
(4), transportation problems (4), vacation (3), and received 
misinformation from ACC (3) . 

All 1372 students wore sent registration materials for Spring, 
1989. Sixty (our Fall no-shows enrolled for the Spring Semester 
(5%) . The average number of credits taken by these 64 students 
was 6.6, and total FYE generated was 28. No comparison data was 
available for prior semesters in which registration materials wer-^- 
not automatically sent to no-shows. 

III. CfcOTnents/Rficxiim^^ 
Sprir^, 1989 

The same proems was followed for Spring Semester, 1989. A flyer 
\*iich outlines special college services such as financial 
assistance, ccunseling. Resource Center offerings, etc., was 
developed an(i sent with the letter and card. 

IV. Future Reconmcndaticxis 

Because tlie largest single reason for not atte^ing was financial, 
the Committee is exploring ways of working towarxis options and 
solutions in this area. 

Even though just 64 of the 1372 no-show students enrolled for 
Spring Semester, over 300 card were returned. The public 
relations from contacting tliese students seems to warrant the 
continuation of this project for Fall and Spring Semesters. 
However, because the cards are expensive to print and send, and do 
not supply information which can be immediately acted upon, the 
Committee recommends discontinuing their use. 

ND-SHOW CARD: 

Why yau Jecde .kx lo ottfi.d ACC tht& t^uu> (C heck all that apply) 

— - < »)nfie(b) wert f>i>t olf»'»tfd |( bO, v^hjt <oufb. (4)^ 

i-"ui^e(b) wefeclo5>edof fdtuelled If so what coi»se(s)2 

Job houib coiit'ifl 



< )tt»»*< (jM.Msc nnlii Mr) 



VOdR f (1 L WILL BL kCPT aCIIVK Am YOU Wll I KCCOVL 
A R{ GISTRA710M rORM FOR SPRIfSG SfJ^ESTER " 
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Enrollment ot New Applications 
FaU Semester 198# 





New l^ljjlteartts 
ReasdBs fof i^^eflrollment ^ 
■ : Fall .. ' 






Course not offered 
Course closed/cancel 


i 12 

35 




Job hours conflict 


\ 

X 

t 






\ 81 




Financial 






103 




Enrolled elsewhere 








49 




Other 






112 



4/. 

N = 320 



NO-SHCM lETIER: 
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October 14, 1988 



Dear Student, 

In checking our records, we noticed that you were not registered with us 
for Fall Semester. We are interested in each student that expresses a 
desire to attend Arapahoe Community College, and are particularly 
concerned about those students v^o are not able to attend. Possibly your 
reason (s) for not enrolling are ones we can correct, allowing you to 
enroll at another time. 

Would you take a moment to conplete the enclosed postage-free postcarxJ 
and return it to us. By doing so you will assist us in making ACC a 
better institution. We will send you a Spring Class Schedule and 
registration form for Spring Semester. 

Thank-you for your interest in Arapahoe Coraraunity College. 
Sincerely, 



Colleen E. Heldt 
Assistant Director 
Enrollment Management 
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WEIBERSHAjLf REASONS 
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OHAPTHl 5 - WUHERAWAL REASCNS 



I. DescaripticayPi:t3oess 

Each tern vAien students withdraw frcm courses they are asked to 
indicate the reason for withdrawal on the Withdrawal Fonn ihe 
reasons are input into the data base system and a report is 
generated that depicts reasons subdivided by course and student 
This report is distributed to the instructional divisions each 
term, ihis data does NOT include students who withdraw from a 
course prior to its start date, ihose students are processed as 
drops. 

II. Results 

Ihe total number of Fall, 1988 withdrawals (per class, not per 
student) equaled 1636. The reasons given were as follows- 
(Table 10, page 40) 



Conflict with Job Hours 152 

Attendance Problems 141 

Family Illness 133 

Grade Problems 117 

Heavy class Load 103 

Other Family Reasons 93 

Dissatisfied with Instruction 67 

Other 35 
Dissatisfied with Course Content 17 

Found a Jcto 12 

Transportation 7 

No Reason Given 754 



III. Ociiinents/RBocianeaTdaticns 

Almost half the students withdrawing did not state a reason 
Another 27^ withdrew for conflicting job hours; family illness or 
oth^ family reasons; found a job or transportation problems, m 
short, nearly three-fourths of the students withdrew for unknown 
reasons or for reasons generally beyond the scope of intervention 
by the College. 

The Qanmittee understands that for students processing complete 
withdrawals an exit interview/discussion with a counselor is 
required. it is recommended that written feedback frx3m these 
interviews be given to the Divisions. 
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CHAPEER 5 

Ocraner±s/I^xxmnea^ (csontinued) 

In addition, the Ctoinmittee needs to take a look at how withdrawal 
infonnation is used by the Institution ard possibly develop 
strategies for more effective/productive use of this information, 
(e.g. better and/or additional report formats; irore demographic 
data included with withdrawal reports; more timely notification to 
Divisions; etc.) 
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No Reason Given 

Conflict Job Hours W 
Attendance Problems 

Family Illness mil 
Grade Problems ^MB 
Heavy Course Load BBB 
Other Family Reasons fllH 
Dissat . - Instruction fl^V 
Other S 35 
Dissat . - Course 0 ^ 
Found a Job • ^2 
Transporation i 



m 141 

HP 138 

I 103 
93 



67 



Total Number of Withdrawals 1636 



754 



o 
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CHAPThR 6 - ELE)CIRCNICS SURVEY 



I. 



II, 



ERIC 



DescripticsT/PnxJsss 

During Fall Semester, 1988 and Spring Semester, 1989, students in 
ELT 110 were surveyed to assess factors which contributed to 
attrition or failure. Ihe survey was administered near the end of 
the course during a regular class meeting (see attached) . When 
the course was finished, grades and ASSET scores were matched to 
those students who suj^lied their social security numbers on the 
survey. Ihe following table indicated the number of students who 
were surveyed. 



Fed.1 1988 

Day Class 
Evening Class 

Spring 1989 

Day Class 
Evening Class 



Results 



Total in Class 

15 
24 



Number Surveyed 



11 
18 



9 
17 



5 
12 



(60%) 
(71%) 



(45%^ 
(67%) 



111 
SectioTs 



Gtudenrjs 
Who Passed 
EEff 110 



Students 
Who Failed 
or Withdrew 
Fran EUT 110 



Main purpose for 
enrolling in Krrr nn? 

Required for AAS 32 

Upgrade Job Slcills 15 

Personal Interest 5 

Other 2 



(59%) 
(28%) 

( 9%) 
( 4%) 



24 
12 
4 
2 



5 
1 



Presently enployed 

in the electronics irriustry? 



Yes 

No - Enployed in 

another field 
No - Unenployed 

Average hour s worked 
per week? 



15 (35%) 



18 
10 



(42%) 
(23%) 



11 

14 
8 



2 
1 



41.3 (n=27) 



41 (n=23) 



43 (n=4) 



42 
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CHAPTER 6 



Results (oontimed) 



All 
Sections 



Studaits 
Hho I^issed 

Eur 110 



Enrolled in: 

3 classes or more 
2 classes or less 



13 (33%) 
26 (67%) 



Enrolled in Intro to Alalia? 



Previously enrolled 
Currently enrolled 
Never enrolled 

Did students who 
were hctviiiq tanaublA^ 
with the class ask 
the instructor for h^lp ? 

Yes - the Instructor 

was helpful 
Yes - the Instructor 

was not available 
No - didn't have tiine 
No - got help from 

another student 
No - I still need help 

Grades: 



30 (71%) 
6 (14%) 
6 (14%) 



13 

1 

5 

13 
4 



10 
21 



23 
4 
6 



11 

1 
4 

10 
2 



Students 
Who Fciiled 
or Vsfithdrew 
From ELIT 110 



1 

3 



3 
2 
0 



0 
1 

2 
1 



A = 23 
B = 8 
C = 4 

Average ASSET Scores: 



D = 4 
F = 6 
W = 1 



Language Usage (max. score = 64) 
Reading (max. score = 40) 

Numerical Skills (max. score = 32) 

Score Differences Betwspn 
Passing and Failing Students: 



Language Usage 
Reaa: ng 

Numerical Skills 



3.3 ( 5%) 
4.2 (11%) 
4.0 (12%) 



44.1 (69%) 
26.3 (66%) 
22.1 (69%) 



40.8 (64%) 
22.1 (55%) 
18.1 (57%) 
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Results ((xntinued) 

Additional students from previous semesters were added to the test 
data to increase the total to 51 students who had taken Elir llO 
and X'iho had taken the ASSET test. Students from this group were 
enrolled sometime between Spring 1986 and Fall 1988. 



StucJents who received an 
A, B or C in EUT 110 
Average ASSET Scares 

Language Usage 43.4 (68%) 

Reading 28.5 (71%) 

Numerical Skills 23.0 (72%) 



Stxidents who received a 
D, F or W in EIIT 110 
Average ASSET Scores 

language Usage 40.6 (63%) 

Reading 25.2 (63%) 

Numerical Skills 18.6 (58%) 



Score Differenoes B etween Passing and Failing Starientg; 

Language Usage 2.8 ( 5%) 
Reading 3.3 (8%) 

Numerical Skills 4.4 (14%) 

The majority of students (59%) vAio were enrolled in ELT llO 
were taking the course as part of a degree requirement. Among 
those who indicated that they were taking the course for a degree 
requirement, 38% were already employed in the electronics field 
38% were employed in another field and 25% were ur--mployed. The 
second most popular reason for taking the class (28%) was to 
upgrade job skills. Among these students, 40% were already 
employed in the electronics field, 33% were employed in other- 
fields and 27% were unenployed. 

Two-thirds of the smdents surveyed were enrolled in two 
courses or less. A majority (85%) had either completed the 
prerequisite math class for ELT 110 or were concurrently enrolled 
Most students were able to get help with course work eitiier frcm 
the instructor or from another student. 

On the average, jtudents who participated in the survey a^Td 
passed ELT 110 scored higher on all three ASSET tests; Language 
Skills, Reading, and Numerical Skills. The largest differences 
were seen m Reading and Numerical skills. Students who passed 
scored 5% higher on language Usage, ii% higher on Reading, and 12% 
higher on Numerical Skills. 

When additional students from previous semesters were added 
to the test data (Sprii^ 1986 to Fall 1988) the score differences 
between passing and failing students changed. Studer.ts in this 
group v-tio passed ELT no scored 5% higher on Language Usage 8% 
higher on Reading, and 14% higher on Numerical Skills. 
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II. Results .continued) 

When considering both groups, the Numerical skills test 
shewed Che largest difference between oassiiig and failing 
students; Reading showed the second largest difference. 

Ill- OcmnejTts/lfeccnroerK^ 

The survey results provided some general information about 
successful vs. unsuccessful students in EUT lio. However there 
IS a ne«3 for more detailed information about those who did not 
succeed in the course. The following "student profile", caipleted 
by the instriictor for each student with a D, F or W and handed in 
with the grade roster would satisfy this need. 

. Semester/Year 



Student Name Grade 

Why did the student receive this grade? 

The stuoent: did not attend class. 

The student did not understand the subject matter 

Other (Please Specify) 



What action was taken to help the student to succeed? 

The student was contacted to determine the reason fc>- 

not attending class. 
During a student-teacher conference a course of action 

was outlined for the student. 
A tutor was suggested. 

The student received special attention during 

lecture/lab. ^ 
Other (Please Specify) 
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STOEENT SURVEY - ECT HO 

Student Number Any infonnation you give on this survey 

will remain confidential, 

1. What is your main purpose for enrolling in EITP lio? 

a. It is a required class in my associate degree program, 

b. To upgrade my job skills, 

c. For personal interest, 

d. Other - please specify 

2, Are you presentxy employed in the electronics field? 

Yes 

b. No - my present occupation is ^ 

c. No - I am not working at this time, 

3, If you are employed, how xivany hours per weelc do you work? , 

4, Please list the courses you are taking this semester. 



Have you taken MAT ].ll (Introduction to Algebra) at ACX: or a 
similar class at another school? 

a. Yes - please indicate the year you took the class, , 

b. I am currently enrolled in MAT 111, 

c. No 

What problems have you had in understanding the class work in 
EIT 110? 



7, If you have had trouble, have you tried to get additional help 
from the instructor outside of class? Circle all that are true, 

a. Yes - the instructor was helpful 

b. Yes - but the instructor was not available 

c. No - I don't have time 

f , No - I got help from another student 
e. No - I still need help 

8. What can ACC do to irrprove tliis class? 
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- piDCtf mmmca survey 
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CHAPTER 7 - PHOT RETENTION SURVEY 

■ I. DescxiptioiVFrxxjess 

A pilot survey was designed to detenrdne why students mo attended 
m in Fall 1987 did not return in Spring 1988. A major purpose of 

■ the pilot survey was to gather information on the type of answers 
that students would give. The questions on the pilot survey were 

■ open-ended, thus allowing for unlimited responses, A milable 
p survey card, with a multiple choice format was designed based on 

the categories of answers student gave from the open-ended 
^ questionnaire. 

A survey instrument was designed by the Enrollment Management 
Committee and included questions on the following: 

" Reasons for non-return 

Satisfaction with educational and administrative services 

■ Positive aspects of the College 

■ Desire to receive a registration pass for next semester 

m There were 2614 nev students identified vAio attended Fall, 1987 

■ but who did not return in Spring, 1988. It -^^s decided to focus 
the survey on students vA\o were most likely to return for a second 
semester. These students were identified by their educational 

■ goal - degree/certificate seekers, students taking classes for 

■ transfer credit, and students taking classes for job skills. 
Based on educational goal, a random sample of 330 student wcis 

Mj selected from the total group of 2614 non-returning students. The 

H pilot survey was conducted by telephone. 

_ II. Results 

• Reasons for Ncrrftetum 

■ The survey responses were summarized into six categories. The 

■ number of responses for each category is indicaterT. 

1- Work demand/Job responsibilities - 32 
2. Family demands/Illness - 12 

■ 3. Financial problems - 7 

4. Student needs served in a positive luanner; they didn't return 

H because they transferred or just took the class for personal 

I interest - 29 

mm 5. Student needs not served; poor advising, class scheduling, 

■ instruction, etc. - 3 

6. Lack of time/Motivation - 8 
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II. Results (csontinued) 

DositivG A^xxts of An^^ohce CScmsunity College 

The survey responses were suntmarized into categories. The number 
of responses in each category is indicated, 

1, Good instruction - 23 

2, Good location 33 

3, Class scheduling/ variety - 11 

4, Clean canpus/positive atmosphere - 13 

5, Registration process - 3 

Satisf actic3n Questicns 

Satisfied Not Satisfied 

Course Content 78 6 

Instruction 78 6 

Registration Process 79 2 

Advising 35 4 

Business Office 45 0 

college Enployees 39 0 

III. Ccranents/RecxiTiTiendcitiQns 

The pilot survey was successful in identifying typical response 
categories so that a short itailable survey could be designed. 
However, two probleins were encountered during the survey. First, 
a large number of phone numbers were incorrect. This resulted in 
a low response rate (92/330) , Second, there were problems finding 
people to do the telephoning. 

Recommendations for the future include administering this survey 
using mailable cards (similar to the no-show survey) . Further 
recommendations include shortening the length of the satisfaction 
section to include only three questions and possibly dropping the 
question on positive aspects of ACC. 
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CHAPTER 8 - mrnnrLcn smnsncs 

1987-88; 1988-89 

I. DescripticsVProoess 

Ihe Ccanmittee felt it was necessary to conpile hard data to 
determne retention rates for the most recent two years, ifeiblesj 
11 and 12 (pages 52, 53) list conparative statistics which denote 
retention frcm Fall to Spring Semesters 1987-88 and 1988-89. 

I I . Ctinments/RecxOTnendaticxis 

From these baseline figures, continued statistics for subsequent 
years will be gathered. Further study will also be initiated co 
determine student reasons for returning or not returning. These 
reasons will be collected within specific categories (e.g., 
educational goal, enployment, etc.) as noted on pages 52 and 53.' 
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STUDBJT REaiNTICN - FULL TO SERINC3 SEMESmS 



% Retained 
Fall 1987 to 
Spring 19CG 



Gender 

Males 

Females 

Educaticnal Goal 
Certificate or 

Degree 
Personal Interest 
Job Skills 
Transfer 
Unknown 

Ethnicity 

Black 

Hispanic 

Native American 

Oriental 

White 

Not Given 

Fiai-tiine/Part-tiias 

Enployment 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Uneiiployed 

Not Given 

Enrollment Status 

1-6 hours 

7-12 hours 
13 - 18 hours 
19+ hours 

Majors 

Declared 

Undeclared 

Total enrollment 



52% 
52% 



61% 
45% 
26% 
54% 
52% 



45% 
51% 
49% 
69% 
52% 
36% 



47% 
60% 
60% 
43% 



40% 
65% 
79% 
50% 



57% 
44% 

52% 



% Retained 
Fall 1988 to 
Spring 1989 



52% 
54% 



64% 
48% 
35% 
59% 
41% 



48% 
53% 
46% 
68% 
55% 
29% 



49% 
61% 
66% 
32% 



52 



40% 
70% 
80% 
48% 



63% 
43% 

53% 



TABIE 1% 



% Increase 
or Decrease 
f ran prior 
year 



0^ 
2! 



3% 
3% 
9% 
5% 
-11% 



3% 
2% 
3% 
1% 
3% 
7% 



2% 
1% 
6% 
-11% 



0% 
5% 
1% 
2% 



6% 
1% 

1% 
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TABLE 12 




1988-1989 1987-1988 

100 GO 100 

Educational Goal ^^^^^^^^ 

64 H^^^^Hj Cert/Degree 61 

48 ^^^^^1 Personal Interest ^H^^^H 45 

59 I ■■ ■ 13 Transfer \ ■■ □ 54 

41 I I Unknown I D 52 

Ethnicity 

4 8 H^^— Black — — 4 5 

53 MM—— Hispanic 51 

46 Native American ^BHflBM 49 

68 i ■ ' ""■\ Oriental \' ■ -r-'^^^- -""a^ 69 

V^hite r-'"- 52 

29 1 I Not Given I ] 36 

Employment 

49 — ■— Hi Full-time — ■ 47 

61 (^^^^HHI Part-Time ma^OB^m 60 

66 ["I' IZ'.'IZT:"] Unemployed I ZTl 60 

32 I I Not Given r .„.: J 43 

Enrollment 

40 M^^ — 1-6 hours — — 40 

TO^—I— — ■— 7-12 hours — ■— ■— 

48 |- . --j 19+ hours ^ ?l 50 

63 ■— ■ ^Declared^ —■^——1 63 

53 mm^^m overall ^^^h— 52 



Fall 88 N- 7054 Spring 89 N« 3755 
Fall 87 N- 6821 Spring 88 N- 3552 
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aaPETO 9 - EffBECnaWS 1989-90 



CHAPTER 9 - DIRBCnae 1989-90 



The followjjig represents the '^bcst thinking" of the Enrollment 
Management Comniittee ♦•o improve student retention during 1989-90: 

* Commitment to an Educational Gk>al is a major factor in 
student persistence. We need to make a strong effort to 
assist students in declaring a major by doing the following: 

Mail a letter to "undeclared" students encouraging them 
to meet with an advisor/counselor 

Include the "Educational Goals" infonnation in the class 
schedules so students will be able to accurately 
identify majors and indicate them on tlie application 
form. 

Support the development of the Degree Audit System v^ich 
assists in matching courses completed with 
Degrees/certificates . This will allow students to 
"degree shop" and declare a major- 

* Track student retention rates as per Educational Goal. When 
a student reaches his/her goal and does not return the next 
term, the statistics will not then include the student as a 
non-returnee. 

* Conduct a follow-i:^ for students v*io do continue frcxn Fall to 
Spring to determine the positive aspects at ACC that cause 
students to return . 

* Determine "drop" reasons (during add/drop period) as well as 
"withdrawal" reasons. Both sets of data will be submitted to 
those areas vAiere the infonnation can be used to create 
better retention. 

* Establish classrocm strategies based on information gathered 
during 1988-89 to better serve hi^ risk students. These 
strategies will be conveyed to instructional staff via 
Division Meetings, written reports, and (possibly) the use of 
a retention video. 

* Expand mentoring/tutoring by Fhi iheta Kappa students. This 
is a service project \^4lere Hii Theta Kappa will help students 
in need of academic mentoring/tutoring. 

* Evaluate effectiveness of the various ACC student retention 
strategies over a period of time. More data may reveal other 
options. 
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